SKETCHY CARTOONS 

cartoons and religion 



A terrorist attack on the French satirical magazine 
Charlie Hebdo on Wednesday has raised issues 
about freedom of the press and how much the me- 
dia should or should not censor itself — a debate 
that the magazine itself has been raising for years, 
with covers and cartoons lampooning religious fig- 
ures, including the Prophet Mohammed. 

Charlie Hebdo s satirical, provocative cartoons of- 
ten made the point that laughing at extremism was 
not just an exercise in free speech but a defense 
of it — a way to minimize the power of extremists 
to silence or intimidate. What the magazine s crit- 
ics get wrong is that this was not attempt to insult 
Islam or Muslims, but ratherto maintain the balance 
between free speech and self-censorship, in part 
by limiting the power of extremists and in part by 
not allowing offense-takers to dictate standards 
for everyone else. 

Charlie Hebdo staffer Laurent Leger told BFM-TV in 
2012, "The aim is to laugh.... We want to laugh at the 
extremists — every extremist. They can be Muslim, 
Jewish, Catholic. Everyone can be religious, but ex- 
tremist thoughts and acts we cannot accept." 

The New Yorker's Robert Mankoff, writing in 2012, 
perfectly summed this up with one cartoon, by the 
cartoonist Michael Shaw, which the New Yorker had 
published in 2006. "When dealing with a subject like 
religion or ethnicity in cartoons, it's hard to avoid of- 
fending someone somewhere sometime - I'm sure I 
have," Mankoff wrote, going through past New York- 
er cartoons on Judaism and Christianity that had 
upset some. 
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A large response on the recent terrorist attacks in Paris, 
especially by cartoonists and illustrators around the 
world. 



A terrorist attack on the French satirical magazine 
Charlie Hebdo on Wednesday has raised issues 
about freedom of the press and how much the me- 
dia should or should not censor itself — a debate 
that the magazine itself has been raising for years, 
with covers and cartoons lampooning religious fig- 
ures, including the Prophet Mohammed. 

Charlie Hebdo s satirical, provocative cartoons of- 
ten made the point that laughing at extremism was 
not just an exercise in free speech but a defense 
of it — a way to minimize the power of extremists 
to silence or intimidate. What the magazine's crit- 
ics get wrong is that this was not attempt to insult 
Islam. 
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The French magazine Charlie Hebdo, attacked on 
Wednesday by terrorists who worked methodical- 
ly through its Paris office with Kalashnikovs, was 
known for its provocative cartoons. Some of them 
mocked Islamic extremism, and they often por- 
trayed the Prophet Mohammed, a fact that in itself 
is considered an insult and profound religious viola- 
tion by many Muslims, extreme and not extreme. 

Yet it would do a profound disservice to Charlie Heb- 
do and its leading cartoonists, many of whom were 
murdered in the attack, to describe it as an anti-Is- 
lam or anti-religion magazine, or to portray it as hav- 
ing provoked just for the sake of provocation. 



The cartoonists of Charlie Hebdo were making a 
substantial point with their cartoons. That point is 
perfectly summed up, albeit in ways more subtle 
than first meet the eye, in one of its most famous 
covers, from November 2011. The title reads "Love 
is stronger than hate". 

The cover depicts Charlie Hebdo (the magazine por- 
trayed by a generic male staffer with a pencil behind 
his ear) kissing a generic Muslim man; in the back- 
ground are the smoldering ashes of the Charlie Heb- 
do office. 
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